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Unprejudiced, Ge. 


5 


T ought to be the 3 concern of 
the People not to be deceived. When 
they are deceived, they are ſoon in- 
| flamed ; when angry, unfit to judge; 
when very angry, unable to judge at all; 
but at the Mercy of him who leads them, 
his blind Slaves, fit to be his ready Tools 
in all Strains of Folly and Miſchief. He 
need only loudly repeat in their Ears any 
favourite Sound, Religion, Liberty, Trade; 
and by that very Sound ſo bewitch them 
as to make them ſacrifice and deſtroy the 
Subſtance for the Name, grow impious in 
Defence of Religion, Slaves in behalf of 
1 18 vindicate 1 in purſuit of Trath, 
2 grow 


= (4) 
grow idle and licentious for the Intereſt 
of Trade and Induſtry, and Beggars out of 
_ Zeal for their Intereſt and Wealth. Crazy 
Men guide them by the Force of Crazi- 
neſs; cunning Men lead them by abuſing 
them; and the loweſt Libellers incenſe 
them againſt their beſt F riends, by coarſe 
Noiſe and Lying. 
Under this Tumult of Spirit, when Pac 
tion, nay, when the lowe: Tools of Fac- 
tion, drive and agitate them as the Wind 
does the Waves, and juſt' as paſſively and 
blindly; when they have no 2158 of their 
own, and all their Paſſions and Move- 
ments. are directed and ſwayed by others, 
by the Loudeſt, the Fierceſt and the Fal- 
ſeſt, they are ripe to follow any Impoſtor, 
to ſwallow any Lye or Contradiction, to 
adopt any cant Word, to eccho any ſenſe- 
beſs Cry, and to run zealouſſy after ſuch 
as cheat, and debauch, and abuſe, and even 
undoe. them. 

All this is often accompliſhed by witnch- 
ed and. contemptible Inſtruments, mean 
Scriblers, ignorant Aſtrologers, ſpiteful De- 
famers, confident Miſrepreſentations, un- 
meaning Names and Nonſenſe, blacknin ng ; 

the brighteſt Merit, brightning the black 
Characters, damning Truth and Senſe, and 
* Madneſs and A olly. AR. 


| Every 


ſtale and a 


5 ( 5 55 | 
Every Man of Attention muſt find in 
his own Memory Inftances of all this. 
Can there be a more flagrant one than Dr. 
Sacheverel, a foul- mouthed Railer and Fire- 
brand, condemned for Libellin the Go- 
vernment and Conſtitution, yo preaching 
the groſſeſt Doctrines of Slavery, yet the 
Idol 1 the -Multitude, who were taught 
to conſider this ſeditious, this irreligious 
Prieſt, as the great Bulwark of Religion. 
| Was not this ſhocking? was it not ſhock- 
ing to ſee this Wretch, this crazy Reviler, 
adored by nine Parts in ten of the People; 
and at the fame Time the great and worthy 
Lord Godolphin, that able, that upright Mi- 
niſter, popularly decried and curſed? It 
was indeed a melancholy | Conſideration, 


and deſerves to be had in e 8 


membrance. 853 

This ill boding Turn was naturally pro- 
duced by the Spirit of Party, long bedted 
and kept in conſtant ferment by Party- 
Artifices and Party-Cries, eſpecially the 
falſeſt and fooliſheft of all Cries, that of the 


Church s . a Cry long ſince become 


. ſtrong for Religion, and Law and Senſe. 


What Man in his Senſes would have then 
> to the Judgment and Deciſion of 


A in a Point about which 2 
a 


atter of Jeſt, yet then too 


had been thus fired and tranſported? None 
ſurely, but ſuch as were their Darlings for 
having made them thus diſtracted, and fond 

of a Race to Bondage; a Race, for which 
the earlieſt and beſt Qualifications are blind- 
neſs and fury. „„ , 
It therefore highly concerns the People 
(as it does every particular Man in the 
World) to be wary and upon their Guard 
againſt the Efforts of Party. There is a 
bewitching Spirit in it, catching and ſpread- 
ing like a Contagion, puſhing them head- 
long like Men poſſeſſed : The infected fly 
the ſober and the found, with all proper 
Advice and Remedies ; and, herding and 
converſing only with one another, grow 
worſe and worſe, madder and madder, de- 
lighting to be ſo, traducing and 1 


| _ againſt all that are not equally mad, much 
more againſt ſuch as are not mad at all. 


about it. 


In this Temper they muſt needs prejudge 
and miſtake —— thing that 3 | — 
or which they are made to believe touches 
them, and talk as they judge, frantickly 
1 never ſaw them more miſled, and hot, 
and unreaſonable about any thing than 
about the preſent Convention with Spain; 
all for want of Temper and Attention, and 
by liſtning to angry Men only, whoſe = 

* | 8 ee 
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7 
tereſt and Study it was to miſrepreſent. it, 
as it contributed greatly to their own Views 
to have it aniveriglly condemned, and * 
ploded. | 
Theſe angry Men e failed 54 in dick | 
great Purpoſez and as People begin to gro 


Cooler, I hope they will read with Patience 
what I here offer them, as I think I can 


in a very ſhort Compaſs fairly and clearly 


* the Adminiſtration in every Siep 
which they have taken about it. 
Alter previous Trials with the Spaniſh 
i Miniſters for Redreſs of Grievances, we 

ſent a Fleet to the Coaſts of Spain to en- 
force our Demands of Satisfaction for In- 
ſults and Depredations. This was the Pur- 
poſe of ſending it. The Spaniards 
allarmed, and offered to treat. Such 1 
feet had the Appearance of that Fleet there. 
The Engliſh Miniſters refuſe to treat till 
Reparation for Loſſes, and Satisfaction for 
Injuries, were firſt granted by Spain. The 
Spaniards agree to this. This was a fur- 
ther Proof of the Uſe and Influence of our 

F leet upon their Coaſts. EA 
Ihe Accounts of our Merchants Are their 
— Demands are allowed. The firſt Compu- 
tation of the Demands of England upon 
Spain, was Three hundred and forty odd _ 
{outing Pounds, chat thoſe Seizures 
| | „ * 


(1 5 Fi 
Which had been examined by the Com- 1 
miſſaries, as well as thoſe that had been 
ſince made: But the Commiſſary Mr. St 
was of Opinion, that ſuch Diſallowances 
might be made on Account of unjuſt Claims, 
or of Claims over-rated, as would reduce 
the groſs Sum to 200000 J. as a ene 
Betizfaction. for the Engliſb Sufferers, 
The Demands of the Spaniards. upon 
ee, amounted to 180000 J. and the 
faid Commiſſary thought that 600097. 
would. be ſufficient to anſwer their uk 
gar” aan r 
Upon this F bean the nl Sa- 
tisfacton for paſt Damages on both Sides 
Was negotiated; and as we would not be 
cyntented to accept the Cedulas that had 
been offered for Reſtitution to be made in 
the He Indies, or with Aﬀignments upon 
the Chamber of Commerce at Seville, or 


on the Regiſter Ships, or other Ships, 1 


with any leſs Security than that of an 
actual Payment in Money ur; the Balance 
to the Britiſh dubjects, to be made in Lon- 
Aon in a ſhort Time; it was ſtipulated by 
the 3d Article of the Convention, that Spain 
ſhould pay in London 95000 l. in the Space 

of four Months; and that Sum, together 
wich the 60000 L allowed to be due to 


| * ag in the Whole 155000 . is 
, ay ant; 


intended to be leer for the Satislac- 
tion of the Britiſb Merchants, which is 
indeed an Abatement of 4 5000 J on Ac> 
count of the Certainty and Prompneſs 
of the ee og which cannot ll vr bes. 


a — — » 


= le, f Wd u this Art id es 
3 Fol, wie op te Men, ung be 
repreſented by thoſe very Men in ſuch 4 
Light to Spain, as to perſwade that Court, 
that a War with Great Britain would ſtill 
be unavoidable, even after the Payment of 
that Money, 
This Stipulation fob making Satisfaction 
to us, on Account of the Vifting, Searching, 
and taking Veſſels, ſeizing Efectis &c. as let 
forth in the Preamble of the Convention; 
joyned with that in the fiſt Article of the 
ſame Treaty, by which it is declared, that 
«ﬆ the ancient Friendſhip ſo defireable, and 
<« ſo neceflary for the reciprocal Intereſt of 
* both Nations, and particularly with re- 
e gard to their Commerce, cannot be eſta- 
<- bliſhed upon a laſting Foundation; unleſs. 
e's 2 be taken not only to adjuſt and 
late the Pretenſions for © reciprocal 
ce. „ of the Damages already ſuſ- 
«tained, ” but a&96# all to find out Means 
| wo — the like _ Y Complaint for the 


Future, 


6120 1 
unt, and to remove aßſolutely aud g's ever 
every Thing which might give Dugg 4 * 
1% I ſay 2 bar Stipulations are no 
Acknowledgement of the Injuries — _ 

on Account of ſearching, vii agg Ships, Ge. 
by making actual Reparation ſuch In- 
juries ; but ſuch an Earneſt of a Di a. 
tg prevent the like Injuries . | 

to remove the: uf of them or the 
Aue 3; elpecially ſince. he = Time far 
im t. Affair is limited 

eight . ths, t —- could, not ty 
be, (af not 1 by unſea ſonahle, an- 
_unjuſtifiable Clamours and Oppoſition "at. 
x a more Le Pa tk . | 
our Rig 


of of the — Hee on 8 al et les 1 15 c nal 
| would allow. N "= 

- Fay as the Complaints have been Reci- 

e e be Reciprocal too. 

N are juſtly founded upon the. injuri- 


=o 


: os of our free. Navigation in 
| the American Seas, and of our lawful Com- 
merce to and from his Majeſty's. Doini- 
nions in thoſe Parts, contrary to the Treaty of 

Ss The Hanjo Court as loudly cries 77 
8 PE again 


n 
againſt the Trade carried on in their Ports, 
and on their Coaſts by Britiſb Subjects, pro- 
tected by Britiſb Men of War, and encou- 
raged by the Governors of the Bririſb Co- 
lonies, in ditęct Violation of what is ſtipu- 
lated in the ſame Treaty of 1670, and con- 
ſequently they have as much Right to de- 
mand ſome Security, ſuch at leaſt as we 
have in our Power to give to prevent an 
illicit Trade, as we have to demand a far- 
ther Security from them to prevent illicit 
Seiures for the future; and can ſuch Ex- 
planations as are neceſſary on both Sides to 
enforce the Execution of our reſpective 
Obligations, and hinder the Violation of 
them hereafter, be obtained without a new 
ſolemn Trraty? Or could ſuch a Treaty be 
obtained without allowing a reaſonable Time 
for negociating it? And could a leis Time 
than eight Months be allowed for ſuch 
Negociation with a. Court; at ſuch a Dif- 

— ſo dilatory in all their Proceed- 
pare tho ever ſo well diſpoſed to bring 
an Affair of ſuch Conſequence: te a Pe 
Amen! * 

As the — therefore have- made 
10 many and ſo unuſual Conceſſions; as 
they make no new: Demands, but only con- 
tend for the Obiervation of paſt Treaties 5 
and: as we cannot claim any new 2 
: MS - 


| 
= 
| 

| 


- 
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Explanation of our old Rights to our ur- 
ther Advantage, Without a further and ex- 
planatory Treaty, I think there cannot be a 
clearer, there cannot be a more juſtifiable 
and honcurable Foundation for one than 
the preſent Convention, for ſuch a Trea- 
ty as may prevent all future Diſpute, as far 
as the ſame can be ny by war Tren- | 


r * - 3 


50 ay our Counſels, in ee of- | 
1 ſo freely and without all : 
or juſt Grounds, thrown _ a have 
3 ſound and ſucceſsful. iz grtelt 
Beſides the Effect of our Fleet: upon: the 
Court of Spain, it enabled our Merchants 
to withdraw their Effects from the & paniſo 
Ports (a great Advantage, as ſuch Effects | 
are always very great there !) and occaſion- 
ech at leaſt as much Expence to the Sani 
-ards as to us, by obliging them to equip 
all their Frigates and Ships of War, round 
their extenſive Coaſts; though it be general- 
ly underſtood, and” confidently ſaid, that 
whilſt we were at ſuch a wow 1 71 
they were at none. | 
Such hath been the Uſe and abrackage 
of our Fleet; a wiſe and proper Uſe! Had 
any other Uſe been made of it, had we 
fallen headlong upon Hain, and begun a 
pan beſides Wo certain Expence and Un- 
4 7 een 


1 
certainty of the Iſſue, all the Engliſh Ef. 


fects there, now ſaved, would have been 
ſeized and confiſcated, with all the Engliſh. 


Ships, and all their Crews and Cargoes. 


What would the Merchants have ſaid 


then, what would the People have ſaid 
(who are now made Judges, not of 
Trade only, but even of our Counſels) and 


above all, what would the Patriots have : 


ſaid; Men ſo vigilant to watch all publick 
Meaſures; and to teach the ern war to weigh 
and cenſure them? -- 


That Fleet is ſtill entire, Qi able and 


ready to act if Occaſion ſhould require. 
More Men of War are eaſily put into Com- 
miſſion: Our Squadron now in America, 


is to remain there. If the 95, ooo J. allow- 
ed due to us upon the Balance, be not 


paid according to Stipulation, within little 


more than a Month from this Time, we 


are then free to break with Hain. The 
Spaniſh Galleons cannot return yet theſe 


five Months. So that we have ſtill Time 


enough to do ourſelves Juſtice, if the Trea- 


ty ſhould prove abortive. 
- I ſhould have thought the Miniſtry 1550 


had they proceeded to War before they 


had tried to treat; and 1 believe their 
2 would have thought ſo too. It 


would 


and at the Mercy of their worſt Enemies, 


8 
— OI — — _ „* — 


— — — — A 2 


614 
v puld have been a raſh expoſing of the 
publick n and am as well as their 
"Os. 5: - 
=: 4M a. has font Bulicy: in a le 
and deſperate Miniſtry to keep their Coun- 
| try continually plunged in War, as what 
_ beſt diverts the Attention of the Publick 
from themſelves, and keeps the Minds of 
Men employed upon the Progreſs and Iſſuc 
of their Arms, and leads their Anger row 
Reſentments to the publick Enemy. 
It is the Intereſt of the preſent Minidry 
to ſee their Country proſper ; a happy Si- 
tuation for the Country as well as for them- 
ſelves! I defy any Man to ſhew that any 
publick Diſaſter can be of any Service to the 
Muiiniſters: Tis plain they muſt be hurt by 
- whatever: would hurt the Publick. Nor 
can they give a greater Advantage to their 
Enemies, than by neglecting or not well 
maintaining the Intereſt and Dignity of the 
State. Such ill Conduct could only _— 
10 undoe them and to exalt their Rivals.” 
IIIt is therefore natural, however e 
the latter to decry and "blaſt all the wileſt 
Meaſures of the former; to repreſent the 
beſt; as the worſt, the moſt neceſlary 28 
the moſt wilful, the abel d as the 


422 . 6 77 bt bal 
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A ſmall Attention to what has: been do- 
| ing for ſome Years. paſr, to what, has been 
lately done, and what is now doing, to 

their Speeches, and Writings, 
and Invectives, ſo. full of Soioht, and Perſo- 
nality, will be ſufficient to determine this 
Point. NET Bas ol 


12 


Upon every Treaty We. 1 we were 


E — the Bullies and Dupes of Europe, 
yet were daily upbraided with the Alliances 
made between other European Powers, ef 
pecially thoſe made by France. If we en 
tered. into Alliances, the Nation was bubled: 
If we made none, we ſtood alone, and the 
Nation was weak and unſupported. We 
were ridiculous for doing, and ſilly for not 
doing, the very ſame Thing; and . what 
ever we did, or whether we did or dig not, 
we were extremely guilty. Fa 5:0 

If we offered to remove Nel Com- 
plaints, and cure national Grievances by 
cool Meaſures and Accommodation, we 
were tame and cowardly, and invited In; 
ſults by bearing them: If we threatned to 
redreſs them by War; we were ſo raxed, 
and impoveriſhed, that we could not un- 
dertake 1 

It the blackeſt Sls 71 the 8 
virulent Libels upon the Government, were. 


e by Law, or threatned with legal. 


Puniſh- 


their Libels, 


—— 


— Gm. m. 
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Puniſhment, though where ſuch are tot 
puniſhed, no Government can ſubſiſt, Liberty 
was {aid to be in Danger, and even loſt, as 
it ever muſt be where it is nor ſecured by 


| reſtraining of Licentiouſneſs. 


- Hiſtory has been drained for falſe Parat- 
lets, and ſuch as ruled by known Laws, 


and never violated any Law, have been 
boldly compared to lawleſs Traitors; Re- 


femblances have been found where there was 
and could be no Likeneſs, and monſtrous 
Pictures drawri when there was no Origi- 
nal bur in the Wantonnefs of Malice and ; 
a petulant Imagination. 

Paſſionate and prejudiced Men have railed 
at the Govetnment without Check, or Con- 
ſcience or Shame, yet complained that wie 
are all in a State of Slavety; though in any 


other Country but this, where Liberty hard- 


y knows any Bounds, they maſt have for- 
feited their own Liberty, perhaps their Lives 
for ſuch Invectives. I add, that ſuch Men 
would have ſuffered capital Puniſhment, 
not-only under Governments that are Arbi- 
trary, but even under Governments that are 


reckoned the moſt Free. The Complaints 
therefore of theſe Libellers are a ſufficient 
Confutation of all ſuch Libels. I who from 


my Soul love Liberty and lament its Danger 


trom ſuch daily and notorious Abuſe, ob- 
| ſerve 


be 

ſerve with Pleaſure how much it prevails} 
by ſeeing ſo many furious and peſtilent In- 
vectives (though I deteſt them) ſtill paſs with 
Impunity.— A Privilege peculiarly ours, 
yet — endangered and proſtituted 
amongſt us. If ever we loſe it, we know 
whom to thank. 

Whilſt they were presching up Sedition 
and Diſaffection, they had the Aſſurance to 
rail at the Laws againſt Sedition, and againſt 
Penalties which - they were ny” and da- 
ringly incurring. 

They inveighed againſt general Corrup- 
tion, yet confined it to the Influence of 
Money and Place, without having the Juſ- 
tice to own other Cauſes of Corropticn 
much more univerſal and extenſive; Cor- 
ruption from Want of Place! (ſince more 
are ſoured with being out of Place than 
can be poſlibly gratified with the Poſſeſſion 
or the Hope of Place) Corruption from 
diſappointed Ambition, the moſt corrupt 


and vindictive of all Sorts of Ambition! 


Corruption from an implacable and canker- 
ed Heart! Corruption from Envy at ſuch 
as enjoyed what others coveted, and for 
Want of it indulged that bitter and gloomy 
Paſſion ! Corruption from Revenge in 
miſſing that Aim! Corruption from a Spi- 
rit of Faction, ever paſſionate, peeviſh and 


"= C unfair! 


unkair ! Corruption from Reſentment for 


Folly. 


(8). 


being out of Place ; ſince. the Deſire 
of Money and Place, corrupts as pow- 
erfully as the Enjoyment of Money and 
Place, perhaps more, ſeeing the former is 

oſten accompanied with Moroſeneſs and ill 
Humour! Laſtly, Corruption from Vanity, 5 
from a Thirſt of popular Fame, which is 
deſpicable When it ales erbat from Art or 


alleled Preſum p- 


They ; have h had the anpar, 


Hon to perſuade the World, that none but | 
the Neceſſitous and Venal ſupported the 


Government, when not only a great Majo- 
rity in Parliament, but Men, Numbers of 
Men of as high Honour and Integrity, as 


high Fortunes and Quality, as diſintereſted, 


as publick ſpirited as. any in the Nation, 
concurred, chearkully concurred to that 


Support. Soy OS 0: 


The beſt Times, the moſt anexceptiona- 
ble Governments, were nevet exempt from 
Grievances, Complaints, Malecontents and 


 Raijlers. Angry Men ſee nothing im a clear 
Light; and ſuch as are employed will be 
eternally maligned by ſuch is are not: Theſe 


in a Courſe of Time, and Oppoſition, and 


Reproach, will be confidered as Sufferers and 
_ Maftyrs, perhaps Martyrs for the publick 
| 2 2280 The AO grow tied of their 


an 


# 


2 (99) 
old Magiſtrates, eſpecially when-theſe have 
| been bitterly and long reviled by profeſſed 
Patriots, who riſe into popular Fayour for 
that very reviling, which both they and the 
Multimnde will agree to call ge. 
Thus publick Ditguſts begin, and thus in- 
creaſe and proſper, nor are the leſs pow- 
erful for being groundleſs; if ſome do but 
_confidently aſſert them, and others 
believe them, to be well grounded. 
From this Prepoſſeſſion and Humour, 


every Step taken by publick Men will be 


decried and traduced, though ever fo juſt, 
ever ſo neceſſary; and all Oppoſition, the 
moſt virulent and moſt ridiculous and un- 
Juſt, will be popular and extolled; and the 
People, begrudging all reaſonable and ne- 
ceſſary and limited Power to their Go- 
vernors, come to truſt their angry and 
ambitious Favourites with Power beyond 
all Bounds; and as they are <qually 
heated and miſled by Fondneſs as by Rage, 
they grow as fooliſhly credulous as they 
are miſtruſtful, ſee nothing amiſs on one 
Side, however partial, falſe, and even wic 
ed, nothing good or tolerable on the other, 
however mild, moderate, and forgiving. 
When the Oppoſition becomes thus vio- 
lent, and is conducted een and aſ- 
piring Men, who have got Poſſeſſion of 
BF . the 


py imes, as a Partern to all- * 
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the Paſſions of the People; as the beſt 


taken by the Miniſtry will give 
moſt Offence and Uneaſineſs, ſuch Mea- 


ſures will be moſt depreciated and abuſed. 


Then every publick Step taken is ſo much 
tlie worſe for being good, and muſt of 


cCourſe be decried... The People muſt be 


rouzed; hard Names muſt be called; in- 


| flammatory Libels fly like Shot; Slander is 


juſt; Rage is Zeal; perſonal Hate is pub- 
lick Spirit; and tis for the publick Inte- 


reſt to pour Invectives upon any one confj- 


dently ſaid to be an Enemy to his Country. 
Whether he be ſo, or not, tis not the Law, 


nor the Prince, nor the Parliament, nor 


any of his natural Judges that muſt de- 
cide. He muſt fall a Victim to popular 
Clamour raiſed by a profeſſed Adverſary, 
an angry Rival, blinded by Reſentment and 


other raging Paſſions, yet admitted to be 
at once the Evidence, the. Ar and the 


| Judg 8 


When he fs ie or Laniſhed; or hand. 


his Credit, (whilſt he himſelf lived and ac- 
tech cruſhed with the violent Weight of Op- 


poſirion, and blackned by continual Slan- 


| der. and Libels, will revive, and he that was 


the moſt decried Miniſter in his own Time, 
ſhall be quoted and applauded in future 


Was 
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Was not, is not this the Character and 
the Lot of the great Lord Burleigh, the 
worthy Lord Clarendon, and of the late 
excellent Lord Godolphin ? No Miniſters 
were once more run down than they, more 
virulently -oppoſed, or more the Butt of bit- 
ter Libels and popular Reproach. Such 
Heat and Injuſtice is long ſince over: Time 
and their own Innocence and Merit have 
retrieved. to theſe Miniſters their true Cha- 
racters, of very able, very extraordinary 
Men: Parties that agree in little elſe, agree 
in praiſing them. Lord Burleigh is not now 
abuſed, nor even blamed for having acquired 
2 great Eſtate; though it ſometimes an- 
ſwers a Purpoſe to extol Lord Godoſphin for 
neglecting it, 
When we remember their Merit, as tis 
but juſt to do; the fame Juſtice ought to 
carry us a little further; and remembring 
how they were preſſed, oppoſed, libelled 
and groſly abuſed, we ſhould take proper 
Warning, and not be over haſty to judge 
and cenſure living Miniſters, whoſe Cauſe, 
nay whoſe Characters and Abilities are as 
good as theirs. Let us particularly always 
deſpiſe, and ſcorn to be led by popular Cla- 
mour and the fierce Declamations of Libel- 
lers. 
Theſe Retailers of Slander and Diſcon- 
tent 


* en e ef 
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Ez it would carry me. 
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tent have ſo long triumphed in Licentiouſ- 
neſs, that they ſeem to think none ought 
to write but themſelves, none ought to vin- 


dicate even what appears ever ſo evidently 


juſt and right and abſolutely neceffary. 
Whilſt they accept freely of all Helps to 


themſelves and their Party, they will allow 


none to the Miniſtry, and profeſs open 


+ Enmity againſt all who concur with the 


-- 7 (om I have not Leifure now, nor 
re to purſue this Subject as far as 


9 - 


A publick Tacendiary and Libeller of the 
Government made himſelf fo popular at 


Romaz even in her freeſt Times, that, as 
an extraordinary Licentiouſneſs (the grea- 


teſt Foe that ever publick and equal Liber- 
ty had in the World) ſometimes forces 3 
State to exerciſe extraordinary Powers, 


the Roman Senate found it abſolutely ne- 


ceffary to create a Dictator, an Officer pof- 
ſeſled of ſupreme arbitrary Power for the 


Time ! He who was now created made 


quick and good Ufe of his, and conſequently 


was ſoon in a Condition to reſign. He ſum- 
moned this publick Slanderer, who meant 


nothing leſs than, by making the Admini- 
ſtration odious to the People, to maſter the 


State and make himſelf a Tyrant: The 
Pictator ſummoned him before the People, 


and 


(at 


and there commanded him to make good 


his heavy Charge againſt the Government, 
or he muſt die for having raiſed it. This 


publick Slanderer who had forged the whole, 


and dealt only in ſcandalous Mifrepreſenta- - 
tions, ſhuffled in his Defence, could not 


make out a Tittle of his pompous Accuſa- 
tion, and was immediately ſeized and lain; 
Such was the miſchievous Uſe this Trai- 


for had made of the Liberty of Speech ſo 4 


_ Prevailing then in Rome. 


I remember a remarkable Obſervation of 


Sir Jobm Temple in his Hiſtory of the Iriſh - 


| Rebellion, that when any Attempt was 


made in Parliament there to increaſe the 


Power of the Government, and provide for 


the further Security of that and the Proteſ- 
tant Intereſt, againſt the Deſigns and Spirit 
of the wild Triſb, always embittered —— 
the Engliſb and Proteſtants, and tlien par 
Sales very inſolent and bold and — 
too much Cauſe for apprehending what 
quickly followed; the popular Men in Par- 
hament, particularly the popiſh Lawyers, 
made ſuch ſtrong Oppoſition; and, in warm 
Strains in Favour of publick Liberty, de- 
claimed fo much and ſo zealouſly againſt 
all ſuch Reſtraints, that no proper Precau- 
tions, or not enow, could be taken. Thus 
that Nation was drawn into the entire Loſs 
| =: ot 
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of Liberty and a bloody Rebellion, and tlie 
Proteſtants into univerſal Maſſacre, by the 
boiſterous ſound of Liberty ill underſtood. 
Out daily Teachers in Politicks ſpeak of 
Places and Men in Place with ſo much 
Scorn (or rather, I doubt, from another 
very different Paſſion) that I cannot help 
. faying a Word upon this Point to the Peo- 
ple whom they ſtrangely abuſe. Ee, 
Will thev fay that the Crown ought not 
to have the Diſtribution of Places depending 
upon the Crown? Who elſe ſhould? It is the 
Right of the Crown placed in it by the Con- 
ſtitution.— Will they ſay, will any of them 
ſay, that were they in Place, they would 
give up the Right of the Crown to confer 
Places? Can they ſay, that they would or 
could thus ſerve the Crown, were they in 
the Service of the Crown ? Do they is: 5 
clare this to their Followers? And do they 
themſelves, or do their Followers declare 
againſt accepting of Places? And would it 
not be to ſtrip and impoyeriſh, and even 
to overthrow the Crown, to diveſt it of 
ſuch an eſſential Prerogative ? It might 
perhaps be not impertinent to add here, that 
the Fox in the Fable began then only to rail 
at the Sourneſs of the Grapes, when he had 
failed in all his earneſt Res: to Ln 
and enjoy them. 
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It is therefore great want of Candour, and 
2 805 Abuſe upon the People, as well as up- 
on Gentlemen in Employ ments, to repre- 
ſent Places (without which no Government 
can ſubſiſt) as the Motives and Wages of 
Corruption. — This Abuſe is. the more 


' ſhameful, if it proceed from thoſe that want 


Places. Such Caſes have happened. I ſhall 
mention one or two. 

Who diſtrefſed King illian's * 
Reign, lay heavy upon all his moſt neceſ- 
fary and publick ſpirited Meaſures, and em- 
barrafſed his beft Counſels, but Men out of 
Place and wanting to get in? Who — 

duced, libelled, and even impotently 
peached (I had almoſt ſaid impudently, 1785 
they had nothing but Malice and Falſhood 
to ſupport their ridiculous Impeachment) 
that great Luminary of Juſtice and the Law 
Lord Somers, the brave Lord Orford, thoſe 
able Miniſters Lord Hal; ax and Lord Port- 
land, but deſigning and unjuſt Men who 
wanted their Employments ? - 

Who tarniſhed all the Glories of the late 
Queen's Reign, libelled and hunted down 
the immortal Duke of Marlborough, the ex- 
cellent Lord Treaſurer Godblphin, the equal 
ly excellent Lord Chancellor Cowper, with 
other able Men, the great Ornaments and 


Supports of that Adminiſtration? Who but 
D their 


. 
their Rivals and Opponents, zealous to re- 
move and ſucceed them, and therefore in- 
defatigably blackening all their Actions, vili- 
fying their Perſons and Services, expoſing 
them to the Rage and Abhorrence of the 
Crowd ? To this End they ſcattered falſe 
Reports, miſled and — the ſcrupulous 1 
— weak, raiſed ſeditious Tumults, and 
deſperately risked the Safety of the State. 
Who raiſed that dreadful Ferment, that 
Furious and deviliſh Spirit of Diſaffection 
in the Beginning of the late King's Reign ? 
Who then worked up the Populace to Mad- 
neſs and a Flame, and poured black Invec- 
tives and the coarſeſt Scurrilities upon the 
- Miniſtry, without even ſparing the Royal 


Family? Who then encouraged univerſal 


Perjury and High Treaſon, and in Conſe- 
- quence a horrid and unnatural Rebellion ? 
Who but they whom that Prince (having 
had but few Marks of their Affection to 
his Perſon and Houſe) had diſmiſſed from 
his Service without further Injury to them 
or to any of his Subjects; for 4 his Go- 
vernment was exact and legal, there was 
not a Colour for Oppoſition, much leſs for 
Rebellion ? Who endangered the very Be- 
; of the Government by wantonly re- 
: os againſt it, but ſuch as oppoſed the 
KY Wa, under oe 1 of Liberty? 
Who 


Who furiouſly forced the Government to 


raiſe Armies, and then modeſtly inveighed 


againſt Armies as fatal to Liberty, but they 
who thus boldly proſtituted the Sound of 


Liberty effectually to deſtroy the Subſtance? 
Remarkable was the Candour and De- 
claration of an able Senator and honour- 


able Citizen in a great Aſſembly not long 


ago, that, of all Oppoſers, they who 


_ « wanted Places, or had been turned out 


« of Place, were the moſt implacable and 
„ „ 


Malecontents have many Advantages over 
Miniſters. Miniſters cannot always diſ- 


cloſe, nor even own many of their beſt 
Deſigns, at leaſt till they are executed, and 
muſt in the mean while leave their Con- 


duct to be examined, canvaſſed and re- 


preſented (fairly or foully) by the Buſy 
and Malignant. Malecontents may raiſe 
Tumults, Diſaffection and Uproar with ſuch 
Art and Secrecy as not to be called to ac- 
count; ſuch is the popular Force of dark 


Hints and malicious Whiſpers, with the 


vulgar Itch of malicious Jokes upon Su- 
periors, and the natural Bent to Credulity 
and Suſpicion wherever the Intereſts of Men 
are concerned and their Hearts allarmed. 
Incendiaries need prove nothing: They 


need only aver and miſrepreſent confident» 
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Be their AB ever ſo bold yy 
tran: be their Miſrepreſentations ever ſo 


mon rous, there will be always ſome, of- 
ten too many, ready to believe them, and 
to take all that they ſay for candid and true. 
Miniſters on the contrary muſt produce 
their Warrants and Vouchers when they 
are called upon, and be theſe Vouchers ever 
ſo authentick, it is odds but they paſs for 
inſufficient in the Language of their Oppo- 
nents, and i in the Opinion of all influenced, 
by ſuch.” | 
It requires great Candour nd Probity to 
lead and direct the Vulgar, under which 
Name I comprehend the Ignorant of every 
Station and Quality. Partial Men heated 
by Paſſion or Diſguſt, are not fit for this 
Taſk, though they who generally under- 
take it are fuch Men, T 
Thus the Multitude, inſtead of being 
well informed, are generally groſly mil. 
taught, ſo as not to perceive the plaineſt 
Truth en one Side, yet to believe the moſt 
incredible F alſhood on the other. Whilſt 
they are under ſuch Deluſion, fo obſtinate- 
ly blind, yet convinced that they ſee clear- 
x ly and judge fairly, following implicitely 
it and railing at Random, What one Matter 
5 of State, or indeed of any Moment, is to be 
it truſted” to their Opinion or Determination, 
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_ eſpecially when they are already man 
ouſly e againſt it, or certainly will 
be? 

Would any Rival to a Miniſter ſubmit 
any Point of Intereſt or Conſequence to the 
Deciſion of the F riends and Followers of 
that Miniſter, a Point in which the Inte- 
reſt of the Miniſter, and the Intereſt of his 
Rival, directly interfered, a Point too about 
which the Miniſter had uſed all Arts and 
Pains to miſguide and enflame them? Ought 
the Miniſter then to be determined by a 
Crowd gained. and incenſed by his Rival? 

In our preſent" Tranſactions with Spain, 
about which ſo many are angry, is there 
one in a Thouſand who knows one Word 
of the Matter ? They -are heated about ta- 
king our Ships and ill- uſing our Men; which 
are indeed heavy Sufferings ; but they never. 
once conſider, that in a War, the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful War, we muſt ſuffer more in three. 
Months (take the Expence and Danger to- 
gether) than we have ſuffered from Spain 
in Twenty Years; and that after Twenty 
Years War, we muſt do as we do now, 
JJ 

The Crowd muſt not be ſuffered to 
know, that many Tuns of Logwood, and 
even the Ears, or even the Lite of a Man 


(v whatever Compaſſion he deſerves) are not 
Worth 
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Worth a general War, where Millions of 
Money muſt be ſpent, where Myriads of 
Men muſt ſuffer and periſh, perhaps with- 
out one Advantage gained at laſt but what 
may be gained now. 

In ſpite of popular Folly and Frenzy; ; in 
ſpite of flaming Demagogues and raging In- 
. vedtives, of the loud Menaces and ſecret 
Arts of Party ; z In ſpite of all the Power of 
Oppoſition, of tient Prophecy, and of 
the moſt unnatural Confederacies, agreeing in 
no one Plan but that of over- turning and de- 
ſtroying; in ſpite of the beſt Oratory and the 
worſt; of all Aggravations, all Miſrepreſen- 
tations, and of all Efforts to allarm and pro- 
voke and confound, the Miniſtry ſtill ſtands 
and proſpere, protected by their own Inno- 
cence and Merit, and by the Steadineſs and 
Generoſity of a gracious. Maſter, who hath 
long experienced their Capacity and Faith- 


fulneſs, and is aware that, were he to part 


with his Miniſters, as often as they are de- 
cried and oppoſed, he muſt change his Mi- 
niſtry as often as the Moon changes. 
Honour calls upon all Men to defend juſt 
Meaſures, and the Authors of them. Ex- 
perience teaches all Men how little Regard is. 
due to the miſerable and narrow Notions of 
the Vulgar; and to the tragical Declamations 


and even Denunciations of ſuch as lead them, 
for 


„ 

for the moſt Part blindfold. It is a ſufficient, 
it is a conſcientious and therefore a power- 
ful Motive with me to defend them, not 
only becauſe I find, that they can be eaſily 
and honeſtly defended, but becauſe I believe 
in my Soul, and in ſome Meaſure know, 
that they have done and are doing their ut- 
moſt and their beſt for their Country, which 
by way of Acknowledgment is taught, in- 
deed incited, to hate them. 

From this Principle, I think myſelf fully 
juſtified in juſtifying them, and I am hearty 
in doing it, as I do it from Conviction. 1 
have attacked no Man's Perſon. He that 


has Reaſon on his Side, wants no Aid from 


railing; and he that Rails ſhews a manifeſt 

want, either of a good Capacity, or of a good 

Cauſe, and always of good Breeding, and 

an equitable Spirit. 

The Sum of all is this: Upon certain 
Points of Complaint and Animoſity between 
England and Spain, the Engliſb Miniſtry, 

zealous to prevent the heavy Evils and Ca- 

lamities of War, agree upon a Convention 
with the Miniſters of Spain. A Treaty is ne- 
ceflary to prevent a War; a Convention is 

the =? 266 Baſis and Introduction to a 

Treaty. The Enemies of the Miniſtry and 

their Followers raiſe an Uproar againſt this 


Convention, for no better Reaſon that I find, 


Nation, and not a Tittle of the Britiſh Rig 
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gag than Wie what cad be, 


namely the T reaty itſelf, which! 1 intended 


to follow it. 

This is an Imputation 3 as ablurd as tis 
unjuſt, but ſerves to raiſe an Alarm amongſt 
ſuch as know no Diſtinction between a 


Treaty, which is the Superſtructure, and a 


Convention which is the Foundation. 
In this Convention ſuch Conceſſions are 
made as never were made, even by any paſt 
Treaty with the Spaniſh Nation, and there- 
fore give hopes that the ſacccedivg Treaty 


will be more advantageous than all that are 
paſt. This, I doubt, is with many a ſuffi- 


cient Reaſon for crying down and vilifying - 


the Meaſures taken, leſt the Authors of them 
ſhould, by ſaving the Nation, gain Strength 
and Credit to themſelves. 


A A Convention is ſettled in order to con- 
clude a Treaty; a Treaty is to be concluded 


in order to prevent a War, I? there any 
better Method? Even by this Convention 
new Advantages are gained to the Britiſh -- 


is given up. What more is to be Expect Y 


from a e rr 


puts 
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